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FOUR MONTHS IN EUROPE. 


BY SUMNER LINCOLN FAIRFIELD. 


"Phat is a pleasant country, without doubt, 
‘fo which ail soon return who travel out. 
Cowley. 


No. XL. 

But, when talent is united with un- 
bounded assurance, and a high degree of 
human knowledge is misapplied to the 
most ungenerous purposes, as in the per- 
-on of Gifford, reviews—unprofitable fabri- 
cations in their best modern estate—be- 
some the worst of plagues to which human 
nature is liable. A fool may propose 
questions which a philosopher could not 
inswer, The lowest pettifogger may ri- 
licule the choicest productions of gifted 
renius, and convert, by contemptible quib- 
bling, the finest thoughts into fustian and 
nonsense. Maturin thought more in one 
hour than all his enemies did in a century; 
yne minute of his life was worth an eter- 
nity of theirs. Lady Morgan possesses 
wwice the genius of any Quarterly Review- 
er that ever breathed. Reviews, in these 
lays, are nothing in the world but fire-ships, 
ent out of the great fleet of literature, and 
indebted to the labours and thoughts—the 
wealth and invaluable stores of authors, 
for all their noise and disaster, as well as 
the smoky illuminations which they cause. 
trom the midnight studies of poets and 
philosophers, they derive that learning 
which is so affectedly displayed ; condemn- 
ng the book that none may read it, they 
plunder all the diamonds contained in it, 
and scatter them among their own crude 
vagaries, to show how completely the au- 
‘hor has failed to do what they, with far 
less opportunity, have so quickly achiev- 
ed!* Like jackals, they live on the spoils 
of the lion; like a lammer-geyer, they croak 
among the heights of literature, while they 
exist only on the destruction of geniuses. 

Like the wood-devils in the Hariz moun- 
tains, they assassinate and despoi! every 
traveller who comes in their way, and 


* A flagrant instance of this conduct may be 
seen in the ruffian Gifford’s review of Lacy Mor- 
gan’s [taly, as well as in the moral assassination 
of Keats and Shelly, and the actual murder of 








Mis. Robinson. 


| devotedness which could be equalled only 


then boast themselves the Lords of the 
territory. Enfin—there is nothing so mean, 
nothing so uncandid, that they will hesi- 
tate to perform. They will pray, like de- 
votees, before the rich shrine which they 
are about to violate; they will sing, like 
angels, and act like harpies. There are 
no greater pests on earth than they, who 
preach righteousness and perpetrate vil- 
lany. But reviewers are privileged—they 
generally possess 
“Just enough of learning to misquote. 


As a rarity, however, they are some- 
times liberal and just. Sometimes they 
will personate sirens, if perfectly sure that 
Scylla or Charybdis is not far off. Or, 
if any especial temporal advantage is to 
be derived from flattery, why, then they 
will roar so sweetly that Bottom would 
confess himself outdone, were that honest 
counterpart of the ass alive to hear them. 
Then the bullets of the brain fly harmless- 
ly about ; Ethiop words blacken no one ; 
they fawn and crouch, like the spaniel, 
contented to obtain by fair means what 
they will obtain, at all events, by foul; for, 
if they cannot inveigle. they will bite. To 
be dreaded, they will look very fierce, and 
wear mustachios longer than their rent-roll 
of calumnies ; to be loved, they will ges- 
ticulate and attitude the goodness of their 
nature, like a French perouquier or an 
Italian macaroni. To leave metaphor, I 
do verily belicve that there is, generally, 
more honesty, more manhood, more real 
integrity of purpose among the condottieri 
of the Alps, or the guerillas of the Py- 
renees, or the Arabs of the desert, than 
among nine-tenths of those reviewers who 
profess to labour for the public good, and 
to be oracular vehicles of universal belief. 

The Quarterly Review, while it suffered 
under the conduct of Gifford, was a mere 
bundle of calumnies. All, who were not 
supremely devoted—utterly abandoned to 
high church and high tory principles, were 
accounted outlaws from society, and here- 
tics doomed to perdition. There Dr. 
Southey lectured on royalty and loyalty, 
and eulogized the immaculate character of 
the English hierarchy with a zeal and a 





by bis youthful ardour in the cause of li- 
berty. There Sir Walter Scott praised all 
the kings and queens and bishops that eve: 
existed, and came near making the woild 
as much in love with such harpies as the 
reader of Quentin Durward is with Louis 
the Jealous. ‘There Lord Eldon pronoun- 
ced much such righteous judgments as he 
does in Westminster Hall; and there Gifford 
himself wrote as candidly on America, as 
he formerly did when commenting on the 
commentators of Massinger and Ben Jon- 
son; which is just equal to saying that he 


consisténtly maintained the reputation of 


being the same bloody bulldog he had al- 
ways been. But he left the arena at last, 
and Coleridge’s nephew, a mild and ex- 
cellent gentleman, was appointed to fill his 
place. Such a situation, however, could 
be occupied by no gentleman long. He 
who scorned the character of a base ca- 
lumniator, and a servile tool of the court, 
could never be popular in the administra- 
tion of literary judgment alone, where vi- 
olent political predilections and single de- 
votedness to the propagation of lies were 
expected. Rather, therefore, than sacri 
fice the dignity of his honour by succumb- 
ing to the knavery of his station, Mr. John 
Coleridge resigned all interest in the Quar- 
terly ; and, just before I left England, 
John Gibson Lockhart, who is a L. LB. 
I believe, and a son-in-law of Sir Walter, 
was appointed syndic of the gladiatoria’ 
games. Arash tory, a violent high church 
man, wholly doomed to court politics, and 
a man of some original talent, I doubt not, 
that, hereafter, the Quarterly will enjoy a 
distinguished character—lor mendacity. 
The Edinburgh Review is the moral, 
political, and literary antagonist of the 
Quarterly. If an author is praised in one, 
he is almost sure of damnation in the 
other ; but I do not believe there is a par- 
ticle of candour in either. The Quarterly 
killed poor Keats, the beautiful poet, the 
author of Endymion, the Eve of St. John, 
and other fine poems ; and the Edinburgh 
exalted his name te the skies. ‘The Quar- 
terly praises Southey without mercy, and 
the Edinburgh lashes him quite as unmer- 
cifully.. Dr, Lyall. the celebrated travel 
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ent a chal-¢ for him. ‘‘ Pshaw!" said he, smiling at 


: i : ; ai 
lenge to John Murray, while | was in Lon- | my simplicity, “ let the book alone ; write 


don, which John Murray sent to the editor, 
which the editor sent to the author ot the 
flensive review, which the last put in his 
pocket, and forgot to answer; so that the 
loctor was fain to resort to other means 
to redeem his credit, namely, public pro- 


secution ; a species of revenge by which 
he Quarterly frequently suffers. Yet the 
Edinburgh praised Dr. Lyall as the very 


Voryphacus of travellers. “Those tivo gi- 
ants continually boxine ; 
scarcely a subjectappertainable to humani 
ty, on Which they do not difler, But the 
Wdinburgh, however scvere sometiines, 1 
eldom coarse ; its articles are written with 


are there ts 


‘ 


reat ability, though often without 
Jeffrey seems too fond of paradox 
and disagreement with all nations and peo- 


much 


taste. 


ple ; too proud of his own country’s supe- 
riority, and too apt to despise the litera- 
ture ot Germany. the 
German authors reflect but little credit on 
lis learning or his taste. In metaphysics 
and science, 1 think, there can be little 
doubt that the Edinburgh reviewers 
superior to any of their brethren in th 
learned kingdom of Great Britain. 

The Westminster Review agrees with 


His arth les on 


are 


weither of those just mentioned. Its politics | 
} 


are, what they cantingly call radical ; that 
is, liberal and enlightened ; its moral tone 
is pure ; its literary judgments intolerably 
severe, like those of all new works, which 
are struggling into notice. All the world 
is bad enough in this respect ; a scurrilous 
or obscene book is far more profitable to 
the publisher than a candid and moral one; 
but England excels in this kind. No new 
work can survive six months there, unless 


it indulges in the most poignant severity. | 


I rather impute this motive for iliberality 
to the Westminster, because I do not think 
s(s editor would willingly misrepresent and 
abuse any man. Many of its articles are 
written with great ability ; and its efforts 
in the cause of education should efface 
some stains from its character. Yet l may 
as well describe the mystery of reviewing 
-—much the same in all enlightene! 
fries—by an anecdote of a few words, as 
to dilate any further on the subject. [| 
was conversing with Bowring, the editor, 
on a review which I was to write for the 
Westminster ; he suggested education in 
America as an interesting subject, and I | 
assented, observing, that as soon as I could | 
Gnd a book of sufficient merit and impor- | 
¢apce to review, Voworld write an article | 
! 


coun- 


pancy and want of sound talent. 


the review to suit your own taste and judg- 
nent, compress as much information as 
possible into a short space ; please your- 
~elt, and, | doubt not, you will please me; 
but as tor the book, why, that is a thing ot 
little importance. Letthe review be good, 
we will tack a title to it, and despatch the 
book ina few words.” So much for the 
conscience of a reviewer, thought L.A 
few such visions within the hallowed pre- 
a quarterly editor’s sanctum 
will deduct very much from an author’s 
hope or fear of flattery or abuse from the 
aircetors and guardians of the public taste. 

Ot the various monthly works in Lon- 
don, Campbell's magazine is the most de- 
cent, prudent, liberal, and interesting. 
The editors character is amiable; and 
no article is suffered to appear in that pe- 
riodical which could wound the feelings of 
any upright and honourable man. Owing 
to the unintermitted exertions of the pub- 
lisher, Colburn, it enjoys the advantage of 
reckoning many of the first writers in Eng 
land among ifs contributors. Colburn he- 
sitates at no price when he obtains an arti- 
cle from a fashionable author ; he has tre- 
quently given ten guineas for two hundred 
lines of poetry. 


cincts ot 


all-powerful, even as it was in the days of | at the time. 


Danae, he collects contributions all over the 





chaffy contributions. The charge of cock 

neyism would obtain more rationally 
against this periodical than Campbell’ 

magazine. The criticism it contains is o! 
the lowest order ; remarkable for nothing 
but presumption, without beginning, argu 

ment, or end ; very much like Neal’s ac 

count of his own life, which was published 
in one of the late numbers. This work 
abounds with insulting allusions to Ameri- 
ca; indeed, it sometimes contains remark: 
which go much farther than hinting. It ts 
scarcely credible how far this obscure ma 

gazine presumes upon its strength. The 
tirst number I saw on my arrival contained 
a violent philippic against the North Ame- 
rican; as if Southron could contend witlz 
Everett, Story, Sparks, and Webster! Bui 
in the midst of its rage, T was not sorry to 
perceive that an American, towards whom 
I entertain, otherwise, no disrespect, who 
despised (or affected to do so at least) the 
literature of his own country, and had the 
folly to assert that Percival was no poet- 





' 
| 
| 
} 
| 


had been justly punished. Mr. E. C 
Pinkney, of Baltimore, during a short con 
versation, observed to me that he did not 
write for any American works, but only 
sent a few articles, occasionally, to the 
London Magazine. Vhere was somewhat 


Consequently, as gold is | of a boastful air in this remark, I though: 


When I arived in London 


almost the first magazine I took up wa: 


kingdom, and, where he expends one | the London; and it contained a very une: 


pound, gains twenty by the mere magic 
of their names. 

Among rival works, and even in the 
newspapers, it is fashionable to abuse 
Campbell's magazine, and call it the nu- 
cleus of cockneyism—the empress of cock- 
naign; but such satirical remarks never 
injure a good book or a good man; they 
show merely the impotent ill nature of dis- 
appointed rivals. ‘This magazine is de- 
servedly popular for its information and 
general candour ; indeed, in the latter re- 
spect, it is a happy exception to magazines 
in general. Campbell observed to me, 
that he was employed, as I found him, 
reading manuscripts and correcting proof- 
sheets tor about three hundred and fifty 
days in the year. 

The London Magazine, edited by a Mr. 
Southron, is chiefly remarkable for its flip- 
Once in 
six months, perhaps, an original article of 
merit appears, and serves to redeem the 
tedium of its general inconsequence. But 
it is occupied, at all other periods, by a 
succession of amusing, but certainly very 


quivocal appeal from the judgment of the 
North American, in relation to Mr. Pink 
ney’s poems, and a series of unflattering 
'remarks upon his writings, which left but 
little doubt in my mind, that the edito: 
was ignorant of the name of one of hig 
transatlantic contributors at least. Tc 
speak for myself, I should rather decline 
the honour of contributing to the London 
Magazine, than suffer under such remarks 
as I there saw. 

Of Blackwood’s Magazine it is not ne 
cessary to speak particularly. Flippan' 
severity, in the worst possible taste, seem: 
to be its prominent characteristic. The 
editorial remarks, which ushered forth onc 
of Neal’s longest papers, display a degrec 
of ignorance in relation to America, which 
was not to be expected in persons who 
profess so much general knowledge as the 
Blackwoods-men. It argued either ex- 
cessive stupidity or blind injustice to assext 
that his papers contained a perfect accoun! 
of the United States, when the view which 
they presented, was distorted and unnatu- 
ral in the extreme. I shall never forgive 
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Blackwood the ungenerous and unjust ri- | 


of merit, and appear likely to meet wit 


AND AMERICAN ATHEN-EUM. 
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hqsamt ot the calendar. I stood on a little 


Jicule which he threw upon Mr. Proctor, , success. Much talent and some honesty | knoll, to see from whom this merriment 
Barry Cornwall; one of the sweetest poets , are united in their support, and no incon- | came. Along the side of the dell, where 


of the day. His abuse of Leigh Hunt is, 


much more venial. 
Generally, there is a swaggering and , 


siderable portion of wit enlivens their pa- 
ges. Their greatest fault is a flippant, 
dashing style, which, untortunately pre- 


ancouth air—a self-complacent though ill- | vails too generally among the periodicals. 


bred presence—an affectation of power | 
which does pot sit easy, about the Black- | 
wwoods-men, that offends as much by its | 
effrontery as it disgusts by its folly. I was 
glad to find that scholars and gentlemen — 
held it in little esteem; that its judgments | 
are little reverenced ; and that its columns | 
are read only by a certain class, halfway | 
between the peasantry and the gentry. Yet | 
ihere are many clever articles in this peri- | 
odical, and it is subject of deep regret that | 
talent should be misapplied to such un- | 








Popular Tales. 


RILEY GRAVE-STONES. 
A DERBYSHIRE STORY. 
(Continued from p. 51.| 
lL love the jovial and enjoying disposi- 
tions of the good people of old England, 


who interpret every thing in favour of | 


mirth and good fellowship :—the martyr- 
dom of a saint--the commencement ot 
war—coming crying into the world, or go- 


‘the green sward joined the moorland, 
| stood many upright grave-stones—not im 
| rank succeeding rank, like the memorials 
| ina well-marshalled) churchyard, But seat- 
tered about at random—marking out the 
places where the victims ot the pest were 
buried. Here some of the youths ané 
;maidens ot the district had assembled ; 
and having first, as if in mockery of the 
old sorrowlul rite, showered the graves 
with flowers and garlands, they began to 
chase each other with many a laugh, and 
shriek, and halloo among the tombs, till 
the dell and its rocks remurmured with the 





‘ din. Some of the more staid and sedate 


‘seated themselves onthe grass along the 


worthy purposes as it too frequently is ing cold out of it—the bridal or the burial | brow of the dell, ata little distance trom 


among the various literature of the most 
literary people in the world. 
The Old Monthly and the Gentleman's | 
Magazine, are very ordinary works, far in- | 
ferior, ia point of interest or talent, to the 
literary periodicals of the United States. | 
Uhey deserve no further notice. 
The European is now (if it exists) the 
most blackguard magazine in London. It 
seals in nothing but ridicule and abuse ; | 
nothing is admitted unless it be very funny, 
and calculated to excite a laugh; some- 
times at the expense of the work itself. 
its abuse of Mr. Pelby and Mr. Howard 
Payne, and. through them, of America, 
was so gross and revolting, that it must be 
a subject of wonder that Miller, the Ame- 
vican bookseller, and professedly the friend | 
of America, should consent to act as pub- | 
lisher of this ill-natured and contemptible | 


i 


—all are alike harbingers of joy, and come 
with healing on their wings—come to be 
embalmed ia the smoke of the feast, and 


to reel amid the purple glories of the vin- | 
‘tage. ‘‘ Better come at the back of a 
burial than the beginning of a bridal,” says | 


the pithy proverb, which points out the 
times of good cheer—and I am far from 
being partial to selt-mortification and pen- 
ance. I love an évent which throws the 
shadow of mirth and good living before it : 


° ° \ 
a worship which casts down the venerable | 
gods of the wine-press and the larder, is | 


not for me—I am a lover of superstitious 


meats and drinks, and | care not who’ 
Now this happened to be the | 
' 


knows it. 
morning of a day memorable in the calen- 
dar of calamities—the period When the 
plague broke in among the good people 
of Eyam; but the lapse of time—the 


ithe graves—and their numbers were in- 
| creased, first, hy maidens who retired to 
breathe and bind up their disordered hair ; 
and then by youths, who followed to seat 
themselves by their side, and have some 
private converse with them on the grass. 
Some of the motives for this singular 
festivity | learned from the chance conver 
sation of the peasants, who, collecting in- 
to several groups, spread cloths on the 
grass, and, heaping them high with break- 
fast dainties, began, with clasp knives and 
sharp teeth, to attack whole hills of bread 
-and beef, and make them subside before 
them. ** Come, lay about you, neighbour,” 
said a rustic, making his own knife, as he 
spoke, go in rapid circles round the thigh 
' bone of a sheep—while his left hand car 
‘ried an incessant supply of bread and mut- 
/ton to his mouth, in the manner of a mag 


work. Yet such he is, or lately was. But | death of almost all who had survived it— | feeding a thrashing mill ; “Come, neigh- 
the true secret of its execrable ridicule of | the natural wish of man to be merry—and | bour Brummel, carve and cram’s the word. 
Mr. Pelby was, first, the very favourable | the agreeable sense in which a holyday is | The new enclosure act will make this the 
reception of that excellent actor, and se- ever accepted by the multitude of the | last holyday we shall ever hold among Ri- 
condly, its own dying state. Every thing | rich as well as the ragged—let loose, upon | ley grave-stones—the corn will be cheap 
is querulous in agony. Its abuse of Mr. | hill and vale, many of those buoyant and | when churchyards are tilled by act of par- 
Payne was suggested simply by his popu- | vagrant spirits who caa pick an hour of | liament :’’ and he applied the bone to hi. 


larity, and the starving condition of some | 
Grub-street friend of the editor, who could | 
not hope to manufacture a play with suc- 
cess, while Mr. P. kept possession of the 
stage. But the European has probably 
gone “to the tomb of all the Capulets’’ 
ere this ; and peace to its dust! 

I had like to have forgotten the Monthly 
Review ; but it is not worth ten words. | 

The Quarterly Metropolitan Magazine | 
and the St. James's Royal Magazine, two 
new works, which have not gone beyond 
their faurth numbers, possess a good as 


| 
{ 





pleasure out of any event. 

The sound of their approach, which a 
little woody glen or dingle had partly sub- 
dued for a time, now increased more and 
more—a general hum, like the sound of 
bees swarming, first became audible—then 
laughter, faint at first, but swelling out, and 
augmenting more and more, succeeded— 
and finally a female squeal, uttered in the 
fulness of joy, told me that the plague of 
Eyam had provided enjoyments of many 
kinds, for the descendants of those it had 
spared, equal to any of the most gracious 


| mouth, and kept turning it with both hands, 
making a seam of sharp long teeth revolve 
round, and almost penetrate the solid bone. 
** Pil tell ye what, Emanuel,” said Brum- 
mel, laying an empty ale-bottle aside, and 
removing a handful of foam from his lips ; 
“Til tell ye what—the churchyard worm 
is the fat worm—and the churchyzrd tree 
is the tall tree; and long and beautiful 
will the corn-swathe grow above the graves 
--and handsome will it look, and do more 
for man’s body than a whole kingdom of 
grave-stones. !t’s a kindact of parliament 
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‘hat redcems food trom the deep and hun- 
ery grave. And, now [I think on’t, I 
will pave my barn-floor with these barren 
memorials, and lay the lettered side up, 
that my thrashers may have a lesson. I 
am well known as an encourager of learn- 
ng in the parish :’’—and taking up another 
bottle, and laying himselt back, he caused 
its contents to descend gently into his 
mouth—-enjoying his favourite beverage 
diop by drop. ‘‘ Wisely spoken, neigh- 
bour Emanuel.” said a_ third rustic— 
“though I’m not sure but I shall raise 
some small sort of claim myself to one or 
two of those dainty bits of hewn stone— 
ny hall door and hearth are as likely to 
be listened to as your barn-floor, for my 
cousin of Gripeagain is one of the com- 
inissioners. What, man! shall nobody fol- 
ow behind the parliamentary plough, and 
pick up paving-stones, but yourself ?”— 
* Plague spot thee trom the crown of the 
head to the buckle in thy shoe for a sordid 
knave, Job Giles,” sail » peasant beside 
him, interrupting his speech by a long 
lraught of ale :—** plague spot thee, say 
(: may [be doomed to dig deeper for 
ead than Eldenhole, and tickle the soles 
the antipo les before IT reach it, if ye 
lont deserve to be turned into one of the 





vnks of our bucket chain, and go up and 
Jown the bowels of the earth now and for 
evermore, amen—What! would ye cast 
lown Riley grave-stones, and pass the 
elough over your mother’s breast-bone ; 
nd veap the corn, and eat of the bread 
that was nourished out ot her dust? May 
ihe plough that disturbs these graves 
plough up the sleeping plague too : it will 
be busy on earth when I am deep below. 
The plague will be a plague of small 
taste that pursues a poor miner three hun- 
dred fathom down, while there are so ma- 
ny corpulent gentlemen in the county.” 
A young woman sat apart, with a little 
boy on her knee, looking at the grave- 
tones. ** And are the stones to be broken, 
ind the field of death to be ploughed?” 
che said: *‘ Ihave heard my mother say 
that the priest ot Eyam, when he laid the 
fast victim of the pest in the grave, ex- 
claimed, * Behold the last whom the Lord 
will claim, aud in his grave [ bury the 
plague fora season: but whoso disturbs 


into the dwelling of dust—assuredly he 
shall be stricken through as with a sword, 
and the pest shall be loosed again on Fy- 
am, and all her sons and daughters shall be 











Meyoured.’ “tis all truth ye speak, | 





Alice,” said one of her female compan- 
ions ; ** for often have I heard my father 
repeat Mompessan’s warning. He heard 
it uttered himself when there were scarce- 
ly enow of the living to bury the dead. 
And in token of its truth, two of Giles 
Gurton’s horses—one of them a gallant 
gray that bore his eldest daughter Bell 
when she was married—~and a sorrowful 
marriage she made of it—the horses as I 
tell ye, broke loose on a time, and ate the 
long grass off these graves, and they went 
mad, that’s certain--and came home foam- 
ing, and sweating sweat of blood, and tore 
one another, and died. It’s true, I tell ye 
—and I would not be the man who ploughs 
up Riley graves for the lordship of Chats- 
worth—and that’s a word.” ** Troth, and 
it’s all too true,” said another of the village 
dames ; ‘I'll warrant ye have all heard of 
Glype Glanvil, the pedler—a good pack- 
man and a keen one. He would not sleep 
in the public house, for that would cost 
him money ; he would not lie at the farm- 
er’s hearth, lest he should have to give 
ribbons to the lasses: but he would lie be- 
neath the bonnie moon on a fine summer | 
night—and he laid his head on one of the 
Riley graves, and asleep fell he. But he | 
had a doleful wakening, and ran wild into | 
Fyam in the mid hour of night—I think 1, 
hear his yells yct, and sce the delirious | 
man—for the plague had sprung out of the | 
grave—and I doubt not, for scripture says | 
‘trouble springs’—I forget what scripture | 
says-—but that neither mars nor makes my 

story. He was spotted like a leopard, and | 
he died of the pest: and that’s as true as | 
malt makes ale, and lips like it.” An an- | 
cient dame, with a staff in her hand, had | 
tottered out after her friends, and for no | 
sedater purpose than to partake, as far as 
the infirmities of seventy-seven years 
would permit, of the holyday pastime. 
** Ah!” she said, striking her staff into the | 
ground before her, as she sat down, “* here 
sits one who can vow to and avouch every 
word ye have uttered, and many more. | 
Have ye never heard how in the year of | 
grace ninety-and-eight——many, many | 
years after the calamity came upon us— | 
that one who feared not God—a man who 

lived by the strong and the cunning hand, | 








° . } 
| came and dug into one of the graves at | 
death's charne!l-house—whoso goes down 


dark midnight, for the love of lucre ? | 
What sought he, think ye, but the gold | 
ring from the finger of ihe fair Prudence | 
Xolfe—and what think ye he saw there | 
when he bared the earth away? A lady | 
laid out her in bridal weeds—in her da-! 


masked silks and satins. The foul werm: 
of the earth had touched her not, the un- 
dying spirit of the strong pest had pre- 
served her strangely. He touched her fin 
ger, and the plague touched him ; and his 
body soon helped to fill the hole his avarice 
had dug; so let men take warning: the 
corn blade which springs from these 
graves will pierce ye as with a poisoned 
sword ; and each corn-pipe will be a pas- 
sage by which the plague will ascend from 
the grave into the world.” 


Poctry. 
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THE MAIDEN’S FAREWELL, 











Oh, could’st thou feel as I have felt, 
Or weep alone as I have wept, 
Or kneel where I have often knelt, 
‘Thou would’st not scorn the love I've hepe 


Couldst thou but see my alter’d brow 
And tearful eye, when all alone 

My heart bleeds o’er thy broken vow. 
Thou wouldst not do as thou hast dune 


l’ale are the lips thou lov‘dst to kiss, 

The eyes are dim that once were brig}:', 
‘nd sorrow takes the place of bliss— 

Oh, can this give thy heart delight ° 


The long lone night f watch and weep, 
When dreams of joy are thine to pros 
And pray for thee when others sleep— 
Where couldst thou find more faithful Ju 
To sigh o'er hopes fur ever gone, 
And feel my sighings worse than yair 
fo love, unlov’d, a faithless one, 
Who taught me bliss to make it pain, 


To think past hours of rapture o'er, 
And turn to hours of recent wo— 

This is the fate thou wrought’st—and more 
Ylow couldst thou wring my bosom so? 


[ thought that love, like heaven, was kind, 
And soft and sweet as spring's first flowe; = 

And that the ties which young hearts bing, 
Were bright hopes born of holy hour 


I thought that thou—‘tis over now— 
{ may not think of what I thougit. 
My blighted love—thy broken vow 
A fearful work in me hath wrought. 


But fave thee weli—the world is wide -- 
Tie paths of pleasure spread before thiee 

The charm of power—the spell of pride, 
If not the smile of heaven, is o’er thec 


Go, woo and wed some happier maid, 
And I will weep and pray the whil¢; 
That she may not in sorrow fade, 
Bat kindle virtue by her gnile.. 
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Yet couldst thou feel as I have felt, 
And love as I have lov’d, but one ; 
Shy soul would bow, thy heart would melt— 
Thou wouldst not do as thou hast done. 
Cora. 


—2+a-- 
For the Gazette and Atheneum. 
REQUIESCE. 
‘+ iz the solemn dead of night, and not a sound of 
earth 
Salutes the calm and dreamy heaven, o’er all 
our woes outspread ; 
{nd, while the still and holy hour to heavenly 
thoughts gives birth, 
My swelling heart shall breath its sighs and sor- 
rows o’er the dead. 


‘tothe blue and star-light sky I lift my weary 
soul, 
Aud heaven seems bending, with a smile, to hear 
my fond complaint : 
\nd angel breathings, eloquent, along the concave 
roll— 
Lhe self same sounds we often hear—so lonely 
and se faint. 


‘it is a fearful thing to feel the turnings of our love 
flent, broken, torn from every scene of human 
pleasure here, 
‘isanawful thing to launch upon the worlds 
above, 
‘suided by doubt, beset with wo, and followed by 
dark fear. 


ue vale of death! the desviate, the unaccuinpa- 

nied way, 
Chat all have trod, and all must tread, in dark 

ness and alone! 

.Viiere none can weep, on bosoms dear, their sor- 
rows all away, 

: simile in hope of joys to come, nor think of 

pleasures flown ! 


‘ietween two dread divinities it is a narrow road, 
That thro’ aland of shadows, leads unto a world 
unknown ; 
Vad net a track to point the way where all carth’s 
sons have trod, 
udes the ark wand’rer of the tomb to hea- 


ven’s eternal throne. 
Ss «+s 8 @&© @ @& @& © 


‘ou thy cold undreamig bed, thou dear be 
loved one! 
Let not unconscious of the love that thou hast 
left behind ; 
‘would not that the tears I shed should more to 
thee be known, 
bat that thy heart should blend with mine, like 
odours with the mind. 


1s not of thee as thou sleepst in darkness and 
in dust, 
But as thou wert in other vears, my lovely cho- 
sen bride, , : 
tid as theu art, in airy reals, among the blessed 
just, 
Vay, far beyond earth’s many woes, its passions 
and its pride. 





Ob! when I saw thee pale and cold and breathless 
in thy shroud, 
Thine eyes for ever closed—thy heart without 
one throb for me, 
I could not weep, | could not wail my Otter wo 
aloud, 
Bat stood and gaz’d upon thee there in awful 


agony. 
I'saw thee coffin’d, darken’d, (ali! but all was 
dark before !) 
Borne from thy home, my heart, and laid be- 
neath the mould’ring clay. 
These gentle hands did guide me thence—I thought 
and felt no more 
For many a long and lingering night, and many 
a sunless day. 


My voice was like the desert wind, that, through 
a ruin’d tomb, 
In hollow gusts, sighs mournfully above the 
moulder’d dead ; 
My heart lay silent in despair—a world of waving 
gloom. 


And sun and stars, and life and love, ailirom my | 


mem’ry fled. 


But, one by ene, the images of other days returned; 
I saw thee by my side again in all thy beauty’s 
bloom ; 
I saw thee fading, dying, dead : 
mourn’d. 
Then I went forth to weep and pray beside thine 
early tomb. 


I felt how I had 


Butever thou hast been with me through every 
change in life, 
In wy heart’s depth thy image dwells, and never 
cau it fade ; 
Like many a fine and precious thing with per- 
fect beauty ripe, 
Tiat biossoms for a time and then within an hour 
decay’d. 
Ye far, bright stars! the poctry of the autumnal 
heaven, P 
That breathes mysterious influence o’er the 
soaring mind. 
Ye oracles of destinies! in mercy to us given, 
‘To lead us to the glovious skies when earth is 
left behind. 


I oft have watch’ your courses through the beau 
tiful expanse, 
And joy in grief hath come to me in still and 
lonely hours, 
For seraph spirits seem’ to meet my every open 
glance, 
And oft my heart hath heard their songs amid 
these holy bow’rs. 


When heaven thus mects me, all around and all 
love is thee, 
[ will not murniy nor repine that Tin dust am 
here; 
But thou, lov’d one! siall sooth the wo that fain 
would be despair ; 
Didst thou not Liot my frailties, love, with thy 
forgiving ten 


— —~- se 


THE MARINER'S SONG. 
BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 


A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 
A wind that follows fast, 

And fills the white and rustling sail, 
And bends the gallant mast , 

And bends the gallant mast, my boy, 
While like the eagle free, , 

Away the good ship flies, and leaves 
Old England on the lee. 


O for a soft and gentle wind! 
I heard a fair one cry; 
But give to me the snoring breeze, 
And white waves heaving high ; 
And white waves heaving high, ny boy, 
The good ship tight and free— 
The world of waters is our home, 
And merry men aie we. 


There's tempest in yon horned moo),, 
And lightning in yon cloud ; 
And hark! the music, mariners, 
* Phe wind is piping loud . 
The wind 1s piping loud, my boys, 
The lightning flashes free— 
While the hollow oak our palace is, 


Qur heritage the sea. 
as 





Witerarp. 


THE MOTHER. 
The equality of the sexes is a questi: 
that has been long agitated but never set 
| tled. There have been so many exam 
| ples of intellect in women equalling any 
| displayed by man, that it is not wonderful 
| that they should claim the same rights and 
| privileges, or complain of injustice when 
those claims are denied. These com- 
| plaints, however, and the causes by which 
they were excited, are every day decreas 

| ing, for every day is woman arising in the 
, scale of being, and by the developement 
| of virtue and talent will eventually settle 
_the disputed point, and prove that, tho’ na- 
| ture has made differences, it has made no 
| inequality between the sexes. 

| In no part of the social system is the 
| progress and improvement of society more 
| striking than in the education and condition 
‘of the fumale sex. he time is past when 
‘beauty excited exclusive admiration, and 
| conferred the most distinction; yes, the 
supremacy of Beauty has given place to 
that of Talent, and in our eye we see more 
homage paid to intellectual than to person- 
al charms. [The beautiful and graceful 
Madame Reeamier shrunk into compara- 
tive insignificance by the side of her home; 
ly, but enlightened friend Madame de 
Stael, and while the name of the first was 
scarcely known out of Paris, and is now 
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through the civilized world, and will live 
as long as the language of her country 
lives. 

The education of wormen is no longet 
confined to household duties, or showy ac- 
romplishments, but is extended toa know- 
ledge of science. literature and the arts 
ineach of which they offer examples ot 
excellence 
other sex, 
pesed to allow and to encourage, so long 
as it 1s contined to obj cts, neither imcom- 
patible with the delicacy or the duties, 
which nature as well as society has impos 
ed on the sex. 

But ambinon, in the common accepta- 
tion of the term, isa passion which al 


ways will prove as adverse to their bappi- | 


hess, as to their delicacy and duty. .br- 
Aition. though calied the passion ot noble 
minds, 'eads to bypocrisy, servility, mean- 
ness, talsehood. and every other viee which 
degrades hu:nanity. A temale tatraguante 
or politician, (a sight too common in Eu- 
rope,; IS as offensive to good taste, as to 
good morals ; 
to our feelings thana temale warrior; since 


mcd isscarcely less revolting 


the base and conflicting passions of politi- 
cal life, are as much at variance with the 
candour and purity of the sex, as scenes 
of blood and carnage are with its sensibi- 
lity and tenderness. 

The love the desire 
praise, is an innate sentiment of the hu- 


ot distinction, 


man breast, and bas been implanted in 
our nature by the author ot our being, for 
It is the se- 
cret and elastic spring which puts in mo- 
tion the talents and virtues of mankind. 
We would not check, we would only di 
fect its operation ; let it then be indulged 
while it stimulates the mind to the attain- 
ment of excellence and the performance 
of duty. 

While we would imperiously close the 


the best and wisest purposes. 


. ! 
rivalling any afforded by the | 
This excellence we are dis- | 
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praise of man, orthe approbation of God, 


affords, and tor this purpose would point 


vut to them those pursuits in which they 
can acquire influence in the affairs, and 
distinction in the ranks of society, without 
compromitting the duties of nature, or the 
delicacies of sex. 

In the division of social duties, there 
are two, tor which they are peculiarly  fit- 
ted both by the inclinations of nature and 
the habits of society; | mean education, 
and charity 

For an enlarged or correct performance 
of either of these important duties, culti- 
vationof mind, purity of morals, and eco- 
nomy ol time, are equ lly necessary, and 
will therefore afford a scope tor the exer- 
cise of the strongest mind, most brilliant 
eenius and ardent enthu-iasm ; thus con- 
ferring beauty and dignity, on objects of 
practical utility. 

Whatever are the advantages of public 
schools, there are deficiencies which can 
never be supplied but by paternal care. 
A domestic education, conducted by an 
enlightened father, would perhaps he the 


best a child could receive: but as the avo- 


cations and 


seldom it 


even the d postions of men. 


ever allow of their devoting 
their time to this important task if it was 
leinstructed mother, the 


advanteze wouid be equ i}, 


devolved ona wel 


In many respects supertor, for as Hay- 
ley mn his life ot Cow per just! y Obs I'vés, 
“Woman has, much stronger 
propensity than man, to the perfect dis- 


charge of perental duties, and seems as 


m general, 


if designed by nature, uot only to nurse 
and sustain his infancy, but to train and 


cultivate his mind, teaching the young idea | 


how to shoot, and to regulate his affections 
and form his temper.” 
The nature of man is threefold, animal, 


| moral and intellectual, and the perfection 


} 
| 





a 


known only to the mother who has watch 
edits growth. She only can tell, the kin 
and the quantity of knowledge it is fitted 
to receive, and thereture she only cai 
adopt and proportion instruction to its na 
tural powers. 

A teacher, ignorant on this point, migh 
by giving too little, stint and starve the im 
fant mind; or by giving too much, migh 
distort and enervate its faculties. 

Besides, a father, however affectionat 
and intelligent, cannot be as wel! acquaint 
ed with a child’s dispositions and abilities. 
as the mother, who has watched the deve 
lopement of its affections and the expan 
sion of its intellect; therefore cannot ap 
ply rewards and punishments, stimulants 
and restraints as judiciously. By bia 
timidity may often be mistaken for sullen 
ness, slowness of apprehension for obsti- 
nacy. and the tears of sensibility, tor those 
of peevishness, and thusmay punish where 
he should reward, and reprove where lu 
should encourage. - 

Altho to make a good instructress, th 
mother should be herself well instructed. 
is correct, as a general rule ; yet there are 
exceptions to this as well as every other 
rule, and an instance [ have lately met 
with, has convinced me that attention and 
affection, witha good natural understand- 
ing, is sufficient for the performance ot! 
this important task As many a_ fond 
mother may be deterred trom undertaking 
this sacred and endearing duty by a dith- 
dence of her qualific. tions, 1 will relate 


the instance to which | have alluded. 
I lately paid a visit of some weeks, toa 
iriend of mine, who Hives on an estate re- 


ic had 
an only son, to me one of the must inter- 


mote from any city or large town. 


| esting youths Phase over met with, though 


probably he would not be so t 
Sons. 
He was tall] beyond what is usually call- 


» most pel 


7 ¢ ¢ , , an bs } rp - | ¢ ° ° 
of that nature depends on the culture and | ed tall, at his age; very slender and very 


career of political or military ambition! improvement of all these different parts. | pale. His manners were so shy and re- 


agaist the aspirants of the other sex, we 


would open to them that of science, lite- 


rature, the fine arts; that of domestic du-| nature and society, equally devolve on 


ty and social benevolence, 
suits they will have an opportunity to dis- 
play an equality of mind and a superiority 
of virtue. Here while we leave them as 
women, we shall emulate them as rivals, 
and while indulging our admiration, shall 
not lose our respect. 

We would do more,—we would fain 
stimulate and encourage women to the at- 
fainment of intellectual and moral exce!- 


In these pur- | Woman: then follows the expansion of the 


jtemper, affections, and passions, which 
constitute the moral portion of his nature, 
and in proportion as this is submitted to 
the government of judicious mothers, is the 
| purity and excellence of this part of our 
being. 


The mind too, begins at a very early 





age to develop its powers. Its capacity 
for the reception of ideas, can be distinctly 


The first that is developed, is the animal | 
| or the corporeal part, which the laws of 





served tor some days, that | thought him 
dull and stupid, and was induced to think 
he did not converse, because he had no- 
thing to say : fut ihe eager and intelligent 
countenance with which he listened to the 
conversation of others soon changed this 
supposition, and made me believe his si- 
lence proceeded from timidity. I there- 
fore by gentle and insinuating attentions 
endeavoured to gain his confidence and 
conquer his reserve. In this I soon suc- 
ceeded, for beneath a cold exterior, anid 
bashful and reserved manners, he Bad « 
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varm heart and an ingenuous disposi- 
‘ion. 

We are all pbysiognomists by nature, 
and tho’ the principles of this science may 
iot be understood, its sensations will al- 
ways enable us to read in the countenance 
of another what is passing in the mind, and 
vhere kindness and sympathy are discoy- 
‘red, kindness and sympathy will be ex- 


cited. Thus at least it was, with my | 


young friend and myself, and without the 
iid of many words we formed an acquaint- 
ance with each other, which soon ripened 
‘nto confidence and intimacy. 

fe undertook to be the guide and com- 
vanion of my rambles, and while he led 
nie into the deepest recesses of the forest, 
-xplored fhe caverns, or climbed the sides 
f the mountain, in search of their natural 
productions—or walked with me through 
ie garden, over the grain fields, or by the 


simplicity and such an ardent enthusiasm , 
that it was evident that he did so to display 
the beauties of the poet and not his own 
learning. 

I used to love to draw him out, and tho’ 
I thought myself a pretty good scholar, | 
often learned information trom him, which 
| I had not derived trom books, and was as- 
tonished at his accurate and correct know- 
ledge of the history, customs and manners 
| of the ancients. 

As he was an only son, and of course 
would inherit the large and valuable plan- 
tation ‘of his father, he was not destined tor 
any profession ; having much leisure, with- 
out any inclination tor society, his whole 
time was devoted to books, rural occupa- 
| tions and amusements. 
that his mind was so richly stored. 

One day we were comparing our own 
| times with their manners and vices, with 








hanks of the river, he displayed an extent | those of former ages, and to prove one was 


ind variety of knowledge which I have 
eldom met with in any, and never before, 
nso young a man. 

{le had the most minute, as well as ex- 
‘ensive information on subjects of natural 
history. Not a tree, not a plant, not a 
bird or insect that we met with, but he 

ould give me a history of. With the 


salneral, he seemed as well acquainted as | 


yith the vegetable and antinal kingdoms, 
ind to this practical and useful knowledge, 
ve added not only an acquaintance with, 
but an enthusiastic love for, the poets, 
roth ancient and modern. The apt and 
requent quotations which burst trom him, 
were occasioned by sole analogy between 
he verse and the objects and the scenes 
round; they had no tincture of pedantry, 
hut seemed the overflowing$ of an abun- 
tantly stored mind. 

Homer, Euripides, Sophocles, Virgil, 
(forace, Lucan, with all the other Greek 
ind Eatin poets, seemed even more fami- 
‘iar to him than any of the modern, except 
‘he English. With Horace in particular 
he seemed so familiar, that one would have 


-upposed that instead of an ancient author, | 


he had been his every day companion and 
fiend; and whether we eat or drank, 
walked abroad or staid at home—expa- 
tiated on the charms of the country and 
solitude, or the pleasures of the city, and 
society, on the virtues of poverty, or 


‘the vices of the rich, of poets and of states- 


men, for every scene and every subject he 
tad some apposite verse from his favour: 
‘fe Horace to illustrate and enforce his 
observation, and this with such perfect 


as obnoxious to satire as the other, I re- 


He stopped me. telling me he did not ui- 
pp 8 

derstand Latin. I was astonished, and 

could scarcely believe bim, and inquired 


well acquainted with the Latin authors. 

** Solely through the medium of transli- 
tion,” he replied. 

* Yet,” continued I, “ it seems strange 
that you should not have acquired the lan- 
guage when you are so completely imbu- 
ed with the spirit of these authors, and 
have so accurate and extensive a know- 
ledge of the history, manners and writings 
of the Greeks and Romans, all of which 
indicate a degree of study and research 
which is seldom met with, how comes it 
then you have not made yourself a mas- 
ter of these works in the original ?” 

** Simply,” he answered, “‘ because my 
mother was unacquainted with those lan- 
| guages, and I have never had any other 
| instructer than my mother.” 
fs this possible?” I exclaimed, ‘‘ why 








few, very few of our young men who have 
been educated in our colleges are as well 
versed in classic literature.” 

* The reason is obvious,” said he, “the 
very deficiency from which I suffered, viz. 
the want of a more learned preceptor, 
made me a wore diligent and laborious 
student. In order to supply this deficien- 
cy 1 applicd myself with indefatigable 
perseverance toa study of critics and com- 
mentators, whose copious notes and illus- 
trations awakened a degree of curiosity, 





No wonder then | 


how then it was possible tor him to be so} 





peated some lines from an English poet, | 
and then some of Juvenal’s in the original. | 
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and excited a closeness of attention] should 
not otherwise have telt, and induced me to 
study the natural and civil history of the 
country in which these poets lived, and o! 
the people Whose manners they descrily 
ed. 

** Had Lread theseauthorsjin the original, 
and under the direction of a learned pro- 
fessor, I should have rested satistied with 
the usual routine ot instruction and a pro- 
gress equal to that of my tellow-students. 
But having no teacher on whose judgment 
I could rely, and being unacquainted with 
the originals, the only way in which f could 
judge of the translations | read, was by 
coinparing one translation with another. 
analyzing their different beauties ; reter 
ling to commentators, and again testing 
these by the historians and prose writers 
of the age or country in which they wrote. 
Such a course of study, naturally filled my 
mind with more ideas, than a study of the 
languages could have done ; but tho’ it 
may have enlarged, I will not pretend to 
say it strengthened my intellectual facw- 
ties more than the acquisition of these 
dead Janguages would have done. Thi: 
is a disputed point, and many learned men 
maintain that no other kind of knowledge 
is so useful in strengthening and discipliz 
ing the mind. Be this as it may, one re 
sult has been, to make me more intimately 
acquainted with these illustrious author,, 
and to have fixed not only their sentiments 
but the figures and descriptions by which 
tho-e sentiments were illustrated indelibly 
in my memory, and initiated me more per- 
fectly into their beauties than could probg- 
bly have been done by the common course 
ot Collegiate studies. Since all those 
wearisome days, months, and years which 
are there bestowed on the acquisition ob 
the languages, I have most delighttully 
employed in acquiring the knowledge of 
what these languages contain.” 

“ You almost confirm me in an opinion 
I have sometimes indulged,” answered J, 
‘that the years employed by boys in 
the study of Greek and Latin is so much 
time thrown away, which while it loads 
the memory with words, leaves the mind 
destitute of ideas; such at least is too of- 
ten the case.” 

‘* Not exactly so,” answered my young 
friend, “‘ words must convey ideas; but one 
effect [have myself often witnessed, which 
is, that the study of these languages is so 
laborious and irksome, that it too often 
gives the young students a disgust to the 
works which they are obliged to study, in 
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order to acquire ‘the | language, a disgust, 
which prevents them afterwards reading 
them; and this I believe is the true rea- 
von why so many young men, after leaving 
College, never look intoa classic author.”’ 

But, continued J, “ in all the other branch- 
¢s of knowledge, | perceive you have 
likewise made a greater proficiency than 
most young men of your own age.” 

‘If this is the case,’ said he modestly, 
‘ jt must arise from the same causes ; first, 
that the years devoted to learning the lan- 
guages, | devoted to other studies, but 
still more to my mother’s care, and influ- 
ence overmy mind. My constitutioneven 
ftom my infancy has been so frail, and so 
liable to disease that she would never suf- 
fer me to be sent from home. She was 
the play-fellow of my childhood,—the 
fiend and companion of my youth. In 
fact she has been all, and every thing to 
me.” 

‘* Every one prognosticated that I should 
be a spoiled child, meaning an ignorant 
and vicious one. Often was she urged to 
send me toschool, and asked of what value 
life and health would be, if she leit me 
destitute of education. It was in vain she 
assured her friends thatI should be neither 
ignorant nor vicious, and that she would | 
educate me herself. Her friends smiled, 
and seemed to think such education as a 
woman could give, would be little better 





than none at all. 

Such opi.ion rather piqued my mother, 
and stimulated her to persevere ina scheme 
suggested by her affection. As 1 have 





said, she has been my sole companion. In 
early childhood, it was through the medi- | 
um of conversation that she conveyed her | 
instruction. 

I learned reading, writing, and arithme- 
tic by way of a 
Above all, she 
they successively deve loped themselves. | 


my perceptions, that I have found of the 
greatest use when applied to scientific 
pursuits. My judgment, my memory, even 
my imagination were improved and exer- 
cised by equally simple methods. It 
would be an endless task to ennumerate 
the means she employed to strengthen, to 
enlarge, and ornament my mind. Such 
as it is, it is all her work, a work to which 
she has devoted her whole time and atten- 
tion. Every walk, was for me, not only a 
lesson in natural history, but one in morals, 
religion and taste. It was from the works 
of God, oftener than from the works of man, 
that she drew her instructions ;—Nature, 
the ever open volume in which we studied, 
where we find the finest examples of sub- 
limity, beauty, aud utility. 

She made me remark the wonderful 
adaptation of every thing for the purpose 
tor which it was designed, equally display- 
ed in the revolutions of the planets and 
the organization of the meanest insect, or 
smallest flower. 

(To be concluded in our diesen 
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Internal Ragrennaninnalliin the pub- 
lication of our communications in the Sa- 
turday’s New-York Literary Gazette, on 
the interesting subject of embanking the 
Newark meadows, and rendering that large 
body of alluvial deposit instrumental for 
the uses and purposes of man. we have 


But fortunately for that class of intelli- 
gent people who believe in the certainty 
ot defending these lands from the influx of 
the sea, and preparing them for multifa- 
rious and valuable culture, it is a fact, 
thoroughly and convincingly ascertained 
that their general level varies not far from 


mark ; from which circumstance it follows 
the descent will supersede the necessity 
of resorting to expensive and !aborious 
methods by artificial contrivances to dis- 
charge the waters, and warrants a conclu- 
sion, that when once effectually defended 
from the encroachments of the sea by ade- 
quate and solid embankments, and at the 
same time skilfully ditched, with the aid 
of the solar rays, and the consequent 
evaporation produced by their influence 
will speediiy render them fit for any cul- 
ture whatever. 

It is reasonable to suppose that these 
lands may sometimes be everflowed by the 
freshets in the Hackensack and Pasaic 
rivers, but these periodical inundations, 
when the embankments have secured them 
against the salt water, will be salutary and 
not detrimental, the annual deposit of fer- 
tilizing decomposed ‘atier from the high- 
er grounds through which they pass mixing 
with the reclaimed soil by frequent plough- 
ing and harrowing, will have a tendency 


| to sweeten the mass, and render the vege- 


tative faculties more and more vigorous. 





In all enterprises of private emolument 
blended with public utility, there will be 


‘found numerous objectors to any scheme 


turned our attention to a few material facts . 
in relation to them. And particularly to! 


the practicability of reclaiming them from 


| their waste and worse than useless condi- 

| tion, which facts, we trust, will serve to 

:musement and occupation. | throw some additional light on the project- 
cultivated my faculties as | ed enterprise. 


If it were a tact, as is most generally 


or plan whatever, and if they fail to assail 
the project in one way, another is at hand 
There are some who have an idea that 
this land, exposed as it has been to the ac- 
tion of the sea for ages, has so imbibed the 
salt water anti-vegetating principle, that 


/even if arrested from the overflowing oi 
the ocean, can be made of no earthly use, 


First, perce ption— by her undivided and | thought, that this body of marsh in its na- | 
sedulous attention, she gave an accuracy | tural position lies nearly level with the sea 
fo ny faculty of perception, which proved | at low water, it is obvious in that case, 


one of the best 
knowledge. [For instance, as soon as I 

could speak, if I were piaying with a flow- | 
er she would ask me how many petals it 
had, what was the colour—the form, how 
many leaves, the length of the stalk, &c. 
and then make me compare it accurately 
with others. It was thus with every object | 
i touched, every thing which engaged my | 
attention, all of which she subjected to the | 
tame minute and scrupulous examination. | | 
‘Ris habit gave a truth and distinctness to 


foundations of future that the circumstance of discharging or 
getting rid of the superfluous water which 
might rest on its surface, would be a con- 
' sideration of no small importance, and the 
inquirer would be naturally led to the con- 
templation of those difficult and various 
operations by artificial means, which in any 


point of view, in relation to a just estimate 


of expense, must be acknowledged would 
‘have a tendency to veil the project with 
| discouragement, and in the minds of not a 
few, with despair of ultimate success. 


i the world, 


There might be some plausibility in this 
objection if the experiment had never been 
tried, and this were the first essay ; but su 
many instances of lands being reclaimed 
from the influx of the sea, and becoming 
fine firm vegetative soils, exist throughout 
that we are really ata loss to 
conjecture the motive of these objectors, 
whether they proceed from ignorance or a 


| love of opposition, in either case, in relation 
' “ah , 
to a simple fact of this nature, they will be 


unable to boast of many followers, so long 
as men entertain a decent regard for them- 


selves. 
7. 





six feet above the ordinary low water: 
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Greek -ipothegms.—We have hereto- 
fore translated from the apothegms of the 
Greeks, and again we are tempted to 
draw a few drops from the fountain of an- 
sient wisdom. 

He who washes a bloody nose is a wise 
man. 

Your hook must be bent befure you can 
eatch fish. 

The days which thou hast seen are the 
wisest witnesses. 

To the fortunate man every country Is a 
home. 

You may easily tie an ass with a slen- | 
der cord. | 

It is the ass only that brays.—When | 
one dog barks. all other curs follow his ex- 
ample. [We see this, every day, in this 
zood world of ours.] 

When a tree is blown down, some one 
or other will gather sticks. 

That which doth not burn is not fire. 

The sword wounds the body—the tongue 
pierces the mind. 

Sorrow is the only road which leads to | 
pity. 

The fool dances without hearing a fid- | 
dle. 

The wild boar is a poor cultivator of the | 
vine. 

Doubt is the enemy of faith. 

TERED 
For the Gazette « 


SOLITARY HOURS, No. I. 
The reciprocal influence which exists 
Between men of genius and their age. | 


1d Atheneum. 


‘The world has “nown but few great men. | 


bis generations have lived, and passed away 


trom the place of the profane and the holy, 
while record of their ohbsequies had moul- 
dered beneath the oblivious darkness of | 
ther ages, Nearly in proportion to the 
number of eminently great men, have been | 
the strongly marked eras of this world’s | 
uistory. "To these luminous eras, the eye of 
philosophy looks as a beacon-light amidst | 
the ocean of the past. They occur in the | 
earliest, as well as the later periods of so- 
ial and political combinations, exhibiting | 
wo less manifestly the powerful efficiency | 
of moral, than of physical causes. Hence | 
genius, that wonderful and mysterious en- 
Jowment of nature, claims even among the 
yarbarous and the savage a kind of divine | 
prerogative. ‘The bard who pours his soul | 
into the war, or the death-song, the pro- | 
phet and the orator, who influence to deeds | 
of martial daring at the council-fire, the | 
warrior, who leads fearlessly on to victory, 


parted glory upon the hearts of the feeble 
‘and scattered remnants of their once noble | 


| circumstances more favourable to the de- | 


| ration, casting off the sackcleth of mind. 


(of its appropriate attributes. 


| displays, whose illuminations still play 


‘rel of this world’s glory, to encircle and 


correct this extravagant estimate of genius 


{ a ; 
or death, are the chiet, and the noble, and 
the bold of their age, the * viri sancti” who | pitifully from the 


live in long and cherished remembrance. 
Thus while we plough among the bones | 

of the mighty ones who persuaded in the | 

language of natures eloquence, and fought 


| with the heroism of natures inspiration, the 


voice of Philip, and Logan, and Malaan- | 
the, tells in the spirit-stiring echoes of de- 


° t 
race. It is such men as these, who under | 


velopement and exertion of their powers, 


have commanded the worlds homage and | 


admiration. Some of them had indeed 


been thrown upon ages of intellectual | 


darkness; but like the sun breaking from 


/the clouds in his strength, and careering 


through the heavens to animate and to 


| bless, they have gone forth in their gene-| 


and arranging itin the majesty and beauty 
Such, ina 
word have been the triumphs of genius.— 


| Hence the more refined ethieal systems of 


antiquity, as wellas the sacred word of the 
eastern nations, recognize mind as. an 
emanation from the spiritual fountain of | 
light, and those few _of its extraordinary 


around the mouldering battlements of the 


; cities and empires that were—but are not | 
| —as the incarnations of Deity. They have | 
features of the godlike, that awe us into| 


reverence. 


A purer than the atmostphere 
of this world’s contaminations seems to | 
breathe upon them—a holier than the lau- 


adorn them. 
It isthe part of rational philosophy to | 


—to contemplate it in its true attitude and | 
relations--magnificent indeed, and spiritual 
and heaven-born—yet as modified and de- 
veloped by circumstances, and occasion. 
In the most powerful minds there are 
latent energies, which only great occasions 
can elicit. The lightning may sleep long in 
the bosom of the tempes), just mantling at 
intervals the skirts of the storm-cloud ; but 
it is only upon the concussion of the ele- 
ments that it breaks forth from the hiding 
place of its power, to purify, while it as- 
tonishes and confounds. No doubt many 
a genius of the first order, denied by nature 
a congenial sphere of operation, has taken 
his solitary way to the sepulchre unheed- 


{-iaiiaonaneaanenrneenasnsenaeadeapeaerenananasuseeaaeeaaaeaans — 


It is a fact too, which looks proudly, yet 
intellectual history of 
man, that the most exalted minds, while 
the circumstances ef their age excite the 
creative power, are often known but in suc 

ceeding times, when their coinage can be 
recognized, and their eternal chaplet woven 
by kindred natures. The slumbering enet 

gies of the highly cifted, bay be waked but 
slawly, or they may be put forth in circum 
stances too obscure, or their results mas 
be too profound, or abstruse, o+ imposing 


A Homer 


mav moisten with his tears the choicest 


for the mtelligence of the age. 
flowers of Helicon, or sit we epg for neg- 
lect upon the banks of his beloved Hippo- 
crene, or like the divine Darite, solace the 
bitter hours of exile and confinement, by 
the brilliant visions of prophetic taney, o: 
die in solitude upon the rocky Chios—and 
the majestic streain of his song flow on to 
bless the genius of other ages and othe: 
nations, 

The curses of incratitude, and neglect 
have blighted some of the fairest germs of 
genius. 

“The one short pipe of rudest minstrel 
sy that might have echoed the spirit of its 
age, that might have embodied the litera- 
ture of earlier times, or unfolded the aus 
A single 
untoward event may chill the “ vivida vis 


pices of future, is easily broken. 


anisni,”’ that might have reached the high 
est heaven of poesy. 
Personal calamities arising from the in 
ge, have on the othe: 
sometimes called 


tolerance of thea 
forth thes most 
Witness 


the Jerusalem of Passo, the fervid pages of 


hand, 
splendid creations of intellect. 


the persecuted Florentine bard, the sub 
lime achievements of Galileo, who though 
cursed as ‘*heretical in faith, and false in 


philosophy,” was cheered amidst the gloom 
of his dungeon walls, by the suns of other 
worlds, 

Events of a political nature have also 
contributed to furnish, and introduce te 
their appropriate sphere, the most illustri 
ous of the great. This remark is abund 
antly verified by that luminous portion o¢ 
history, which embraces the period of the 


Jewish theocracy, and the subsequent 


reigns of the monarchs of Israel, even till 
their holy city, ** the perfection of beauty’® 
was cast down from Heaven—in that inys- 
terious train of events which conducted 
David from the care of his few sheep in the 
wilderness to the royal throne, and during 





ed—unremembered. 





forty years of victory, poured at his feet 
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7 tHE 


und Damascus, 
ind rendered the Syrian Hadad, with the 
hoicest parts of the eastern world, tributa- 
ry to his power. We trace tl 


1 ' 


v of events of a political nature, im 
' 


€ treasuies of Sop 


same ten- 


"hose ipparently trifling o urrences which, 


their results, have nnmortalized the m 


nory of the Median and Persian dynasties, 


The same too, durine the heise age ot} 


Urecee, when her rising prowess was chal- 
‘need m tl irdens of the He , rides 


mprid, he wonders of St ily, and the 


docks of the michty Geryon, and erowned 


it length with vietory amidst the flames 
f Trov: the same in those grea’ names, 
vhich tell the glory of Hellas, and Mace 
ion. and Rome, in the chivalrous era of 
‘he Onmiades; the age of the od Julius, 
she 10th Leo, the 14th Louis of the ofd, 
ind the one Washington of the new world. 
Lhe influence of the last, the age of Wash- 
genius, upon the free 

afford - 


ington, upon the 
~e] i 

Horn soul of man, will be studied as 

w_ the richest lessons of human history, | 

when we shall have done chantig our rap- 

tures over the mystic characters of classi: 

lore, And willthe American scholar sut 


of that age, legitimate): 


bs! 


fer the honours 


the Ag of Wash ington, 


The ace of the 
é¢he age of Washington,’ 


, 


Let it be borne 
ym, then, by every breeze. Let it tise, i 
sndying echoes, from the banks of the T1- 
gris and iia Arno, from the waves of the 
ispian and the Baltic, from the cloud- 
suveloped summits of the Himmaleh and | 
tie Ural; the | 
struggling spwit of Greece shall tiumph, | 


und af, by God's blessing 


-? 


fot it be written, with thei * Liberty ot 


Meath,” 
the vales of the Morea, and the classic 


upon the banners that wave over 


froves of Athens. 


—~ —-= 


Theatrical. —Mr. Macready.—We have | 


Jelayed av expression of our opinion res- 
pecting Mr. Macready, until this time, | 
with a view of seeing him in different char- 
acters ere we gave a decision. We have 
seen him each night of his appearance, 
and with repeated and increased gratifi- 
cation each time. His personation of | 
Macbeth is decidedly the best which we 
fiave ever seen, and we must enter our dis- 
sent to the opinion of some of our brother 
editors that his Virginius and Damon are 
tnfe rior to Cooper’s. Physically Cooper 


to be given to || 
another? No. The angel voice of Free- {} 
dom hath whispered it in every land—- | 
American Revolution is | 


| know,” 


noble, and his conception and ¢ execution of | 
his characters are undoubtedly excellent; 
but Macready is a man of higher and more 
| refined intellectual power. 
We do not think that Mr. Macready pos- 
sesses as much genius as Mr. Kean ; he | 
has not the appalling strength and tremen- 
dous passion which Kean displays in par- 
ticular scenes; but he has more matured 
| judgment, and never follows his great com- 
| petitor beyond the bounds of nature. Te 
is chaste and natural, trom first to last, and 
wherever power is to be exhibited he puts 
' forth enough and no more. We consider 
the pathetic to be his forte, and in this we 
know not his superior. 


A Thing of Shreds. 

| MM. Blangui, a French author, translates 
: rrbieeed into Trench as follows, 

pudding-de-plomh. 


| = 6'The Baron ce 


| 


Stael, (son of Madame 
de Stacl) speaking of the difference be- 
| tween the French and English, says, * that 
jwhich is a theorcn with us, (the French) 
‘san @riom with them: the English em- 
ploy in action the same we employ in d- 
to stration.” 
anti-catholic 
writers of the 16th ceptury, was sentenced 
at the imstigation of archbishop Land, to 


Dr. Bostwick, one of the 


| imprisonment, till he should recant his er- 
jrvors. "The stout old Presbyterian marched 
| into his prison, observing, that if the 
4% archbishop waited for his recantation, he 
| should wait till doomsday in the afternoon.” 
| ft could not, very conveniently, be put off 
| to a later period 

| An eminent French performer was in- 
| tet rrupted in the midst of a pathetic scene 
by the cries of the pit to 1 Apne louder, He 


| wes indignant, and replied, “ Ef vons, Mes- 


sieurs, plus bas.” 


an apology ; he refused; was sent to pri- 





son, and liberated only on condition of 
hegging pardon. He began—* Gentlemen, 
I have never before felt my situation to be 
one of such deep humiliation, as in pre- 
paring to apologize,’’ With their charac- 
teristic inconstancy, the audience atoned 
to the man of genius by peals of applause. 

Matin Luther was not particularly fond 
of the logic of Aristotle. ‘ Did I not 
said he, **that Aristotle was a man, 
T should certainly have imagined that he 
was the deril.”’ 


SS RAE 
Spectacles—Dr. Kitchiner says, that 
spectacles are an inconvenient manrrcr of 





ig the superior—his form ts graceful and 


advertistig the age upon the nose ! 


The audience demanded | 


| the graves, 


NEW-YORK LITERARY GAZEITTYL, 


New w- - ork 
tor deciding on the opening address for 
this establishment have awarded the prize 





to Grenville Mellen, Esq. of Maine. They 


| have also awarded an additional premium 

ot one hundred dollars to Doctor Farmer, 
| of South Carolina. The candidates were 
numerous. 


— 











ala iiaaatimaantaiae 
PRisecllancous. 


ON DECORATING GRAVES WITH FLOWERS 
WITH OBSERVATIONS ON PERE LA CHAISE, 

Fhe celebrated Cemetery of Pere La 
Chaise is altogether a thing of peculiat 
interest ; the epitaphs to be seen there de 
serve peculiar attention. They are, in 
deed, * delicious little things ;”’ they are 
exquisite in their kind, and breathe the 
most ‘‘affecting brevity” and ‘‘ pathetic 
simplicity ;” they are, in a word, just what. 
in the ‘‘ modesty of nature” they ought to 
be. We, of all nations, are best able to 
appreciate such epitaphs ; where the dead 
(by a poetsal license, | suppose,) are in 
nine cases out of ten made to spout cant- 
ing doggerel, which would absoiutely put 
the mouth of a ballad-singer out of shape : 
| or are made to belch out to every piou- 
contemplator of the scene such profane, 
and even blasphemous attempts at wit, as 
would disgrace the very columns of a jest 
book. A practice by which the dead ar 
insulted, the living disgusted, and a dis- 
grace to the hierarchy which permits it 
| The grave, the “* sober house” of mortali 
| ty, is not to be invaded by the *‘ sound o: 
| shallow foppery :” as Juba says of honour, 
'*It ought not to be sported with.’ 
|'To give my readers an idea of the auti- 
| quity and _ history decorating tomb. 
| with flowers, I cannot do better than quote 
' the excellent “ Sylva Florifera” of Mr. H. 
| Phillips. In his first volume he says, 

“The triumvir Antony, when dying, beg 
ged of the captivating queen Cleopatra 
that she would scatter perfumes on hi- 
tomb, and cover it with roses. 

“In Turkey, a rose is sculptured on 
| the monument of all ladies that die unmar 
ried ; and in Poland they cover the coffins 
of children with roses, and when the fune 
ral passes the streets, a multitude of these 
flowers are thrown from the windows. 
Camden tells us, ‘ There isa classical cus 
tom observed, time out of mind, at Oak- 
ley, in Surrey, of planting a rose-tree on 
especially of the young men 
and inaidens, who have lost their lovers. 











so fhat this churchyard is full of them. 


“Theatre _T he Committee 














‘d iriends, particularly at the Cemetery of 


vk the arbor vite and eglantine shade the 
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it as the more 
inciently used both among the Greeks and 
liomans, who were so religious in it, that | 
we find it often annexed as a codicil to 
their wills, [as appears by an old inscrip- 
tion at Ravenna, and another at Milan,] 
by which they ordered roses to be annu- 

ally strewed and ye on their graves. 
= nd the line of Propertius, 

Et tenera poneret ossa rosa ; 
« And lay lis bones in soft roses.” 


4nd Anacreon, speaking of it, says, that 
' protects the dead : 
“ Preserves the cold, inurned clay, 
And marks the vestige of decay.” 
Moore's /lnacreon, 
‘This ancient custom of decorating 
eraves with flowers. the symbols of fleet- 
ag mortality, has almost passed from re- 
collection in this country, and is rapidly 
disappearing in most parts of Wales; but 
we read in the * Beauties of England,’ 
that Thomas Steevens, a poor and aged 
man, who lies buried in the churchyard of 
he village of Stokenchurch, in Oxford- 
shire, left a request that his eldest son 
would annually dress his grave with flow- 
‘rs 6u the recurrence of {the wake] St. 
Peter's.” 
To these instances quoted by Mr. Phil- 
hips, Isha take the liberty of adding one 
ther from iny own personal knewledge. 
in annual donation is bequeathed to the 
r of the parish of Barnes, in Surrey, 
n condition that the said parish plant and 
preserve a cestaia number of rose-trees 
of the donor; and in the 
sent of their neglecting to do this, the 
torteited. ‘They were in 
‘loom, however, when | was fast at the 
church, and I dare say the inquisitive read- 
er Would find them there still The con- 
the neglect of so elegant 
. custom in our own country then brings 
ir. P. to the classical Pere la Chaise. 
‘ it seems now to be a study in this coun- 
y (he well observes) to make our tombs 
‘nouuments of oblivion, whilst in Paris they 
eve renewed the ancient custom of plant- 
ng flowers on the graves of their depart- 


i 
y the opoaye 
Liu fetes 


icnation to be 


sideration of 


Pere la Chaise. 


this vast 


It is impossible to visit 
sagetoay of the dead, where the 
roses and the cypress encircle each tomb, 


wiable obelisk, without feeling a solemn, 
yct sweet and soothing emotion steal over 
the senses, as we wander over this varie- 
rated scene of hill and dale, columns and 


| 
to dety the most profane hand to pluck 


| them. In these winding paths, where con- 


templation !oves to dwell, we could not for- 


bear reciting these lines of L’Abbe de la 
| Chassange :— 
“ Ye roses, now fragrant and fair, 
Ah! how soon must ye wither and die! 
Yet, though little of life be your share, 
Ye may five, roses, longer than I. 


“ My soul is of horror a prey, 
Lest death unexpected invade ; 

Ye are sure not to outlive a day, 
Bui | in a moment may fade.” 

“At this instant we found a funeral 
procession slowly winding toward us, amid 
the monumental stones and = avenues 
of trees, to avoid which we ascended 
the height, where our attention was _at- 
tracted by a grave covered with fresh moss, 


white flowers, such as the orange blossom, 
Jasmine, myrtle, and white rose. 
corner stood white porcelain vases, filled | 
with similar flowers, all of pure white ; 
the whole was covered with a tence of | 
wire work, and the monument was with- 


mes beaux jours sont passes! 5. Juin, 
1919.” 


at the earliest opening of the g gates of this 


melancholy garden of graves.” 


makes mention of Pere la Chaise while 
describing the cypress-tree. The inge- 
nuity of the idea with which it concludes, 
will justity mc, perhaps, with my readers, 
in quoting the whole passage. The cy- 
press,” he observes, ‘seems admirably | 
adapted to ornament those lawns which 
surround villas or lodges built in the Gre- 
cian style, and, perhaps, we have no tree 
that accords so well with stone or stuccoed 
edifices as the cypress ; and even the tem- 
ples of marble lose half their effect if sur- 
rounded by other buildings, instead of be- 
ing relicved by the foliage of trees. At 
the present time, the burial-hill of Pere 
la Chaisc, near Paris, forms a most inter- 
esting picture, 2s the numerous and vari- 
ously formed inonuments rise above the 
young arbores vite and cypresses, like a 
city of marble emerging from a forest, and 
from which, a friend observes, we may 
form a Gint picure of the beautiful ap- 











and thickly strewed with the most odorous | 


At each | 
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remarkable, since it was | temples, naaeinareal with luxuriant flow. | | pearance of Constan es from the Bos- 
ering shrubs and tragrant herbs, that seem | | phorus ; the hills on which that city stands 


being intermixed with white buildings and 
green foliage, which forms a spectacle not 
equalled in any other part of Europe.” 
| Such is the best information I can col 
|! lect at this moment on the interesting cus 
| tom which [have attempted to elucidate. 
and of the classic Pere la Chaise, to your 
paves ot which it may possibly form no 
,unwelcome supplement. 1 say nothing of 
“ny own share in it, (which is the least,) 
| but the extracts cannot but be read with 
| ple asure, as the author has himself visited 
| the scene he You and I well 
know that there are indeed such things as 
in the world ; but aftea 


de scr ibes. 


“travelled fools” 
all, the relations of an eyewitness have 
certainly a right to be considered the best. 
ES OI 
A REMARKABLE WILL. 
|The lust will and testament of Philip, Ear! 
of Pembroke, .1, D). 1650. 


The following singular document of the 


regularly attested the night before his 


| 
| 
} Earl of Pembroke, was drawn up and 
| 


out a name, and had only this simple and | 
pathetic inscription, ‘ Fille cherie, avec toi | 


execution at the Tower. 
curiosity. 


I, Philip, late Earl 


ec os “gif 
It is a grea 


of Pembroke and 


| Montgomery, now Knight for the county 


“We were told that the afflicted parent | in body, but of perfect memory ; 
still continued to indulge in the sad duty of | member this time five years I voted an ad- 
replenishing the grave with fresh flowers, | dress tu be made to my master, and this 


| 
| 
| heard much of souls ; 


| 


of Berks, being, (as I am told) very weak 


for T re 


fime twelve months saw him brought to 
ithe bleck ; yet because death doth threa 


In his first volume, also, Mr. Phillips | ten and stare uponime, who have still obey- 


‘ed all those who threaten me, | now make 
my last will and testament. 

Inprimis.—For my soul, | confess Uhave 
but what are, or 
| whom they are for, God knows, 1 know 
not. They tell me now of another world, 
where I never was, nor do I know one foot 
of the way thither. Whilst the King stood 
1 was - this religion: made my son wear 
a cassock, and thought to make him a bi- 
shop. Then came the Scots and made me 
a Presbyterian; and since Cromwell entes- 
ed, [have been an Independent. These, 
I believe, are the kingdom's three estates, 
and if any of these can save my soul, } 
sive it tohim who gave it to me. 

Item.—I_ give my body, for I cannot 
keep it.—therefore bury me. I have 
ran lands enough; but do not leave 
me in the church porch—for I was a Lord. 
and who would not be buried were CoN 
Pride was born. 
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ltem.—My will as, that I have no monu- | 
ment ; for then L must have epitaphs and 
verses ; but all my lite long I have had 
too much of them. I have theretore too 
much respect for ny memory to have even 
that flattered. 

Item. I give my dogs 
that ever man laid leg over) to be divided 


s ' 
the best curs 


amoug the Council of State. as their rmu- 
: ' 

ial tones may sometimes put them in 
mind how nece--ary harmony is tor the 


it 
despatch of business, Many r far day 


have | tollowed ny dogs; and tollowed 
the State both night and day vent whither 
they sent me—sat where they bid me, 
sometimes with Lords, and sometimes with 
Commons ; and now can neither: r sit 


) 
Vet, whate ver becomes ot 1 e. | 
logs want not their allowance, 
With the ordinance of one merl as 
liem—tI rive two of my ty 


Karl t Den neh, ter 


norses to the 


long. his two legs wall tail hin 
tallest and stronvest im all n fh! 
give to the academy tora vaulting hos 
for all lovers virtue All ofl 


horses | give to | rd fairtax, tha 


Cromwell and the States take aw 
COTDMISSION, hii Jaan I~hin wi still h t 
ne norst to ra (ti f. 


il my deer tothe Earl of 


lienm.—| p 


Salisbury, who | know will preserve them, 


because be has alr ily t t pecinug 
hat way, b lenying the king al k out 
his prot 
Item. lowe thine 


to the Lord Say 


which legacy Lgive him because | 


2 
be will bestow ot upon the poor 

dre —Io the Countesses, my wit 
ters, | ! WN lea e fo en? 7 ’ 
futes. But mv own estate Lo give my old 
est son, charging him on my blessing to 
follow the advice of Michael Oldsworth : 


or though T have got 
lam not in cel 


Item ano iV) will is, Su 


10. 000/ per annum. 
» RO 000, 
Henry Mil 

shall not ineddle with any of my jewels 
Lknew bin when he served the Duke ot 
Buckineham ; 
he crown jowe tor both ot which rea 
-ons | now name him the 
monds. 

Item.—To Vom M iy; = hose head 1 
)roke at 9 masque, | give him tive shil- 
lings ; T intensed him more, but trom all | 
have seenof his history of the parliament, 
i think that sum too much. 

Item.—Because | threatened Sir Henry | 
ildmay, but did not beat him, [ give 507. 
9 the footman who cudvelled him. 


1 county, has ne 
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“It m.——T'o the author of the libel against | 
ladies, I give three pence; and since he | 


throws what is talse on divers names of un- | 


blemished honour, 1 leave him a turther 
leg icy, 
hands of the 
Henry Mildmay’s arrears. This I do to 
between wit and 


noble 


back him the difference 
dirt, and know ladies that are 
trom those that are not so 

liem.- 


Pivines their Class eal, 


~| pive hae k to the Assembly o! 
Pros incial, Na- 
which words 


own charge seven years, 


recational _—_——. 


Ihave ke ptatmy 


freon } ( want 


hut plainly tind they will never come to 
Ol, 
Ttem.—As 1 restore ¢ ther men’s words, 
Lowe Lieut. Gen. Cromwell one word 
t mine; because hitherto he never kept 


ftem.—TVo all 


tT} ill 4s re shy te rian 


won, 
valie rs, 


rich citizens of Lo 


is well as be 





| sive advice to look to their throats: for 
e States, the garrison ot Whitehall bave 
oil peonral Is md tol lial? ive 
( Par nu 

it lo the Rev. Mr to 
ral 3 mur hargeat| inv estate 
his | re hin nawant, well 
. ’ ! ‘ ‘ iOng 
| ul Liv t t! Leona oll that 
} ’ nol / ( r) 

i n.—| , j ‘ 
th persons eech 
hich bs | hen 
t! yen Lord , 
S | wet P ’ aart UV a! ty 
iit know i S Trecvson an hat 
not | e mordests th) t ‘ ’ ( 

y ! ye 1, | heque 1°} >? . ise! 
f thye I! use at Conn “i < t hy { 

u Bat my pat my election 
“ . itanoath) bor 
» the \ ¢ ert ' ( =f 
, Lh heen o the: Hone 
other spree of what colour soever, —] 
we ow U i fem to hetp Sir Beltha- 
irs J we speokine 

; —F give up the ghost 

TIF 7. "ar rn 


TOs] 


PH SAYRE, of 


\. is particularly disinclined to pay for 


Jf Ll » BLA 
elected to pay for his paper, 
nto bv our clerk three se- 


although writt 
i veral time 
terminated, 


which will be paid him by the | 
footman who paid off Sir} 


Delaware co. N. | 


CRWELL, of Tioga | 


iter his year ot subscription | 





GEORGE THOMAS. St. Lewsence ct 
| has not paid. 




















method of inforung tis nds aud the pul 
lie, that he still continues the LOOK LINDING 
BUSLNESS, in ail its various branches, at No. 
| Cross street, where all who may favour him with 
| call may rest assured the r work shall be caccutes 
| with neatness and despatch 
| 
| 


Be BINDiING.— Tie suiseriber takes thi 
ie 


Blank books ruled and bound, and warranted * 

e equal to any in the city 

runent of blank books for sale. 
JOHN H. MINUS! 


= Literary Guzette "va 


A veneral ass 


N. B. Subserilers to the 
have their volumes bound in calf, or any Kind ot 
binding, by sending them to the above we 

Music books, gentlemen's libraries, old) books 
and we plications, bound to any pate ern, and at the 
shortest notice. J ily l 


A. WILLIAMS 


fitorney and Counseller at Lave. 


AND) 
| SOLICITO I. CHAD>CERY, 
, ALSO, AGENT FOR LOANING MONEY, (NM 
| INSURANCE AGAINST FIRE, 

| 

| 

| 


wN I Gerand-street, 


AMERICAN TRAVELLER 


AND STA Gis TER 
THYME TRAS j , ( ri dav: 
} and Fuicays, ' ral shcct. t 
Bacver & Vorter,atNo SiC oort-street, Bost ! 
reveat variety of Literary Selentifie matte 
Manulactuy . eultu : ar eres Int 
ence—infor i terest au pipet tt 
travellers—the | I: F 
rine dist j ’ 
Pe eral ade { tt ‘ 
wing a ee Ot place 
; ‘ ean 
' 7 ty 
t nh 
fie St rervt ' 
‘ ' ' 
ey 
j 
thy: aks 
ti ineof : } ‘ 
> New-En = aes 
‘ ork 
Vr t i i fann: oF t | 
wy ancl I f 4 
fuly, 1826 
rt BLi i vi my ATI RI \3 


JAMES G. BROOKS, 


COMPOR, PUBLISHER, AND PROPRIETOR 


’ 
| 
; 
~~ 


| OFFICE NO. - VeYOKh. 


Ternus---Pour Dollars per annum, payab!? 
Subscriptions must com 
| mence with the tirst No. « Volume 

prospectively or retrospectively. 

| No subscriptions received for a shorter pe 

| riod than one year, and notices of dis 
continuance niust be given one month 
{ previous to the close of avolume het. 
ters must be post-paid. 


° ; 
in aavTanee, 














